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ART AND PROPAGANDA 


CLOSELY related to the question of “Partisanship 
in Literature” (Books Abroad, Winter 1940; cf. New- 
ton Arvin, “The Writer as Partisan,” Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, xxi, pp. 1-5), is that 
of the relationship between art and propaganda. Are 
the two mutually exclusive terms? It is, perhaps, not 
so easy to define the first as the second; but if we 
accept the modern interpretations of propaganda, we 
shall be in a position to apply them to what we con- 
sider the artistic spirit. 

In a letter printed in The New York Times, April 
6, 1941, the older meaning of “propaganda” was 
given: “the dissemination of information (‘health 
propaganda’; ‘anti-tuberculosis propaganda’),” but 
during World War I it developed a new meaning: 
“a half-truth, or other distortion of the truth, or a 
deliberate misstatement, made with the purpose of 
gaining adherents to a cause.” In his “Perspective” 
(Newsweek, August 9, 1943), Raymond Moley, re- 
marking on “Good and Bad Propaganda,” noted: 
“Propaganda, in its elements, is not a pleasant 
weapon for a free people to wield. . It consists of 
selected truths, half-truths, and untruths, designed 
to induce a mass opinion favorable to those who direct 
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it. Largely, it is an appeal to prejudice, to the sub- 
conscious, and to the selfish in man. But it is a 
powerful weapon in war. It saves lives. We have 
not been using it as well as we might. We could 
learn a lesson from Stalin.” 

“Tt must follow,” to quote the Times letter again, 
“that no great art can be ‘propaganda,’ though it 
does not follow that great art cannot teach. All 
great art shows the universal in the particular; and 
it is only when the particular has no universal ap- 
plication that the art expressing it becomes ephemeral. 

.” Clifton Fadiman made some comments on 
Roger Martin du Gard (The New Yorker, March 1, 
1941), which may be cited: 


If intelligence is the word for Jules Romains, integrity 
is the word for Roger Martin du Gard. The two men 
between them exemplify the finest qualities of the con- 
temporary French novel, and those who follow its course 
cannot risk ignorance of either. There are many .. . 
who rank du Gard above Romains and would, indeed, 
place him among the three or four greatest living novel- 
ists. However one estimates du Gard’s stature, there will 
be few readers to disagree with his own comment, made 
when, in 1937, the Swedish Academy awarded him the 
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Nobel Prize. He told the members of the Academy that 
he presumed they wished to reward ‘‘an independent 
writer who had escaped the fascination of partisan 
ideologies, an investigator as objective as is humanly 
possible, as well as a novelist striving to express the 
tragic quality of individual lives.’’ 









































Partisanship was not voiced by Ellen Glasgow who 
is quoted (Time, March 31, 1941) as saying, “The 
South needs blood and irony.” Time continues: 


And she proposed to give it both for she had come to 
understand ‘‘the misery of life’’ had won the ‘‘freedom 
of despair.’’ Her novels are no more provineially Vir- 
ginian than ‘‘The Trojan Women’’ is Trojan. Their 
major theme is human struggle, and Novelist Glasgow 
broods over her foredoomed characters with irony, pity, 
and passion, but without sentimentality. 

To many a worried Southerner, Ellen Glasgow’s realism 
makes her seem like a revolutionist. She is more of a 
belated Victorian with a full Victorian concern with 
moral problems. Last year she told Irita Van Doren: 
‘*T would lead the revolution myself if I were sure I’d 
get the right heads on my pike.’’ The heads that Ellen 
Glasgow would hoist would please few revolutionists. No 
group is without them, and no group has a monopoly of 
them. Ellen Glasgow has been thrusting at them since 
she started writing. They are called intolerance, injus- 
tice, inhumanity. 


To thrust at such evils is hardly to propagandize, as 
we understand the word. 

In his “Concise Cambridge History of English 
Literature” (1941, p. 987), George Sampson ob- 
serves: 


Art has nothing to do with ethics, economics, politics, 
or theology, because they are sciences and belong to a 
different sphere of human activity. Art is the product of 
man’s creative energy, and has a ‘‘morality’’ of its own, 
which consists in artistic sincerity and not in ethical pur- 
pose. That words happen to be the medium equally of 
poetry and of propaganda sometimes tempts the real poets 
as well as the half-poets into didacticism; but the value 
of the result depends upon its artistic success as poetry 
and not upon its moral validity as doctrine... . 

. . The Shaw who had successfully harangued the 
political mob was constantly tempted to regard art not 
morally, but immorally; for it is fundamentally immoral 
to think of art as a kind of intellectual seduction, as a 
means of passing off something called ‘‘original 
morality.’’... 


Tyranny is more than Cesar or Hitler; invasion is 
not merely Tamburlaine or Napoleon; suffering is 
not only the Polish peasant or the German Jew. The 
forms which human ills take are many, and they 
change from age to age. Injustice may strike a mill- 
worker or a millowner, a financier or a share-cropper; 
a farmer or a nobleman; a miner or a duke; and 
when injustice is given a universal application, the 
art which shows it is great. “Strife,” “Justice,” 
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“The Silver Box,” cannot fairly be called “propa- 
ganda” plays; one wonders if “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
“The Hairy Ape,” or even “Winterset,” can be. If 
so, are the plays less effective than they might have 
been? Are they “dated” or “placed”? With all 
their local pictures, “War and Peace” and “The 
Dynasts” remain heroic pieces of literary art, evok- 
ing no suggestion of propaganda. 

E. V. Pullias writes (ScHooL AND Soocrety, May 
23, 1946) on “Undermining Faith in Public Educa- 
tion.” In the course of his remarks he says: 


Propaganda is a very dangerous instrument. By its 
very nature, propaganda has little concern for truth. A 
goal is set and assumed to be desirable, and whatever 
means are necessary to achieve that goal are considered 
acceptable. As a rule, a campaign of propaganda de- 
signed to bring about a particular end disregards the 
harm that may result from the campaign... . 

The means that have been used to build this case 
[for universal military training as a peacetime program] 
are too numerous and complex to survey in detail here. 
Fear, national pride, self-defense, hatred—nearly all the 
basic emotions have been appealed to. In the process, 
public education has been continually attacked both in- 
directly and directly. Considerable progress has been 
made toward undermining the public’s faith in its edu- 
cational system... . 

The program of undermining public confidence in our 
education has been carried on largely by insinuation, un- 
supported assertion, and wide repetition of half-truths. 
... Great effort has been made to discredit the American 
education system. It is high time American educators 
uncovered the facts and gave them to the American 
public. 


Whether education is an art or a science need not 
detain us at the moment; it must be clear that the 
half-truths of propaganda are fatal to scientific in- 
vestigation—are more examples needed than the effect 
of “racial superiority” dogmas on German anthro- 
pology? In the totalitarian countries, there was no 
one to attack a State program of education—really 
indoctrination—and one of our problems is to recast 
the system in occupied countries, drawing off the 
poison of misdirected effort. Mr. Pullias suggests 
another evil of “propaganda”—a disregard of means 
to accomplish ends, which is characteristic of totali- 
tarian governments; it is an attitude which we like 
to think is beneath our contempt. 
justify any means; we must be honest, or we are 
nothing. If the United Nations are not co-operative, 
just, and honest, the future looks dark indeed. And 
the art which interprets our age must be honest, or 
future historians can easily diagnose our disease. 

Some radicals feel that the sacred paintings of the 
Middle Ages are a form of propaganda; but there 
is a great difference between propaganda and the 
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honest expression of religious feeling. Here no 
truths are consciously distorted—no biased mission- 
ary effort is found. The truth, as the artist sees it, 
is expressed with reverence and sincerity, without an 
effort to gain adherents to his faith. The propaganda 
value of art—the “fine arts’—is in cartoons (with 
a small “ce”; not in the sketches of Raphael). The 
Communist artist of today should be able to under- 
stand the spirit of the medieval painter (though he 
may not accept the spirit of his religion), for Com- 
munism seems to partake of a creed and inspire devo- 
tion and fervor in its adherents. In so far as they 
try to make converts, Communists use propaganda in 
its original sense; in so far as they distort truth to 
gain supporters, they use the word in its derived 
meaning. When their art does not seek to persuade, 
propaganda does not enter into the picture. 

In 1898, according to the Boston Herald, February 
22, 1947, a Russian defined propaganda: 


Pobyedonostsev, Procurator of the Holy Synod under 
Czar Alexander III, writing in his Reflections of a Rus- 
sian Statesman to discredit democracy in 1898, uncon- 
sciously penned a pretty apt definition of later day 
propaganda when he wrote: 

‘‘But in our times a new means has been found of 
working the masses for political aims, and joining them 
in adventitious alliances by provoking a fictitious com- 
munity of views. This is the art of rapid and dexterous 
generalization of ideas, the composition of phrase and 
formulas, disseminated with the confidence of burning 
conviction as the last word of science, as dogmas of 
politicology, as infallible appreciations of events, men 
and of institutions. ...’’ 


The Marshalsea scenes in “Little Dorrit,” the de- 
scriptions of Dotheboys Hall in “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
and the humanitarian outbursts about Betty Higden 
in “Our Mutual Friend,” can hardly be called propa- 
ganda, though they helped cure evils; for they do 
not occupy a central position in the novels where 
they are found, or distort truth. Much of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” has a universal interest—the book has 
been widely read in foreign countries—but there are 
Southerners who regard the novel as an attack on 
the South, although Mrs. Stowe showed good slave- 
owners with the bad—the St. Clares with the Legrees. 
How much distortion there is in the book must be a 
matter of opinion. The author sought to gain ad- 
herents to a cause. 

If literae abeunt in mores,' changing moral stand- 

1Cf. ‘‘Abeunt Studia in Mores,’’ Sewanee Review, 
July 1927 (xxxv, 3, 258-261), and the echo which 
Bacon’s words find in Huxley, in whose essay on 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method, we read: 

‘<. , . It is because the body is a machine that edu- 
cation is possible. Education is the formation of habits, 
a superinducing of an artificial organization upon the. 


natural organization of the body; so that acts, which at 
first required a conscious effort, eventually became un- 
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ards (here is subject for another paper on the rela- 
tion of ethics, morals, customs, laws—sin, crime, 
legality), then the standard of propaganda may 
change. When satire attacks the vices and follies 
of an age, it goes out of date; when it attacks uni- 
versal human shortcomings, it lasts longer. But this 
is not propaganda. 

A parallel between propaganda and advertising 
becomes evident. Advertising is a kind of publicity 
which may, of course, be quite honest—the simple an- 
nouncement of goods for sale. But it frequently 
consists of dishonest superlatives, of running down 
one’s competitors, of distorting facts about the prod- 
ucts advertised. It is true that many advertisements 
are artistically set forth; pictures as well as type are 
used; and sometimes the art is so effective that we 
cut off the advertising material and frame it—if it 
can be easily separated from the advertising. Adver- 
tising is readily recognized as such, and is accepted 
as such; we do not always as easily recognize propa- 
ganda, which frequently masquerades as something 
else. It is this distortion, this dishonesty, which mili- 
tates against true art. 

Says Browning (“The Ring and the Book,” xii: 
“The Book and the Ring’) : 


But Art,—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 

Only to mankind,—Art may tell a truth 

Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word. 
So you may paint your picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall,— 

So, note by note, bring music from your mind 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived,— 

So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside. 


Does propaganda ever “save the soul” (though it may 
save lives)? Advertising never tells a truth obliquely, 
though it often seeks to breed a thought... . 

Most people are probably agreed that didactic 
poetry, like the “Sunday-school” novel, lacks true art. 
Richard Garnett’s couplet comes to mind: 


Soulless, colorless strain, thy words are the words of 
wisdom. 
Is not a mule a mule, bear he a burden of gold? 


In his “Fable for Crities,”’ Lowell took a fling against 

himself : 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preach- 
ing. 


After all, is not art a state of mind? Dickens 





conscious and mechanical. If the act, which primarily 
requires a distinct consciousness and volition of its de- 
tails, always needed the same effort, education would be 
an impossibility.’’ (With indoctrination, the process is 
even more simple.) 
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suggests this when, in “Martin Chuzzlewit” (ch. 
xxxix), he writes: 


To see the butcher slap the steak before he laid it on 
the block, and gave his knife a sharpening, was to for- 
get breakfast instantly. It was agreeable, too—it really 
was—to see him cut it off, so smooth and juicy. There 
was nothing savage in the act, although the knife was 
large and keen. It was a piece of art, high art; there 
was a delicacy of touch, clearness of tone, skillful han- 
dling of the subject, fine shading. It was the triumph 
of mind over matter—quite. 





So De Quincey looks at murder—as a fine art. And 
Dot Peerybingle (see “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
Chirp the First) : 

was, out and out, the very best filler of a pipe, I should 
say, in the four quarters of the globe. To see her put 
that chubby little finger in the bowl, and then blow down 
the pipe to clear the tube; and, when she had done so, 
affect to think there was really something in the tube, 
and blow a dozen times, and hold it to her eye like a 
telescope, with a most provoking twist in her capital 
little face, as she looked down it, was quite a brilliant 
thing. As to the tobacco, she was a perfect mistress of 
the subject; and her lighting of the pipe, with a wisp 
of paper, when the Carrier had it in his mouth,—going 
so very near his nose and yet not scorching it,—was 
Art: high Art. 


Important as technique is, it is the spirit that counts. 
Le Gallienne (“The Quest of the Golden Girl,” ch. v) 
observes that “the immortal sculptors, painters, and 
poets have always done exactly what their critics for- 
bade them to do. The obedient in art are always the 
forgotten.” Is not the propagandist the obedient? 
Carlyle (“Characteristics”) calls Nature “the mother 
of all highest Art,” and Art does not always dress 
her to advantage. But Propaganda does not descend 
from Nature. The relation between Creator, Inter- 
preter, and Appreciator is a large subject, which can- 
not be treated here; but we may suggest that “art,” 
with a large infusion of “propaganda,” is not headed 
for immortality. Tempora mutantur; and unless 
there is the universality in art which can be perceived 
through the local or the national, we cannot call it 
great, and we may not call it art at all. 

Whatever painter and poet may do with propa- 
ganda and advertisement (the pages of our maga- 
zines will suggest a connection), one might think that 
music was an art exempt from propaganda.? Unfor- 
tunately this is not the case. In World War I, or- 
chestras and opera companies which played Wagner 
were accused of pro-German sympathies; in more 
recent times, Sibelius was an emblem of sympathy 
for Finland, and frequently “Finlandia” evoked rap- 
turous applause from audiences which found, in the 


2See Olin Downes, ‘‘ Music and Polities,’? New York 
Times, Sunday, March 9, 1947. 


small republic, a victim of Soviet attack. (Later, 
when Finland became allied with Germany, the per- 
formances of “Finlandia” fell off.) It is true that 
the “Volga Boat Song” is enjoyed by many who are 
not Communists; that we think of Russia’s courage 
and of Napoleon’s defeat when we hear the “1812 
Overture,” without becoming partisans of the Rus- 
sian ideology. The air of “God Save the King” 
was played by the German army bands in Brussels 
in 1916, with no thought of either England or 
America—because it was also a German air. In 
World War II, we were more broad-minded: we could 
listen to Wagner and Verdi, though Germany and 
Italy were our foes. (Probably Japan did not put 
on many performances of “The Mikado” or of 
“Madama Butterfly” during the war, though the latter 
might have underlined her hatred of the United 
States.) Germany could not get rid of “Die Lorelei,” 
written by Heine, when it deleted all poetry and music 
produced by Jews (including Mendelssohn) during 
the Hitler regime; the music books are said to have 
included the popular song, attributing it to “Anon.” 

All this was, of course, foolish; but we see a ten- 
dency to connect art with the civilization which pro- 
duces it. Russia is reported to have given a Soviet 
bias to Shakespeare; and in World War I Germany 
tried to prove the English poet a German at heart— 
more appreciated in Germany than in England 
(which only proved his universal appeal). One ques- 
tions the right of interpreters to lower an artist by 
giving him a propaganda value which he never in- 
tended—by distorting his emphasis, changing his 
meaning, misinterpreting his aim. 

To correct universal human ills is one thing; to 
support a political or an economic regime is quite 
another. Let us differentiate between the artists who 
teach by interpreting life and those who support an 
economic or political system. Is there universality in 
“La Robe Rouge,” or is it of its time and place? 
Is the “Faérie Queene” propaganda, or is it lasting 
art? Do Ibsen’s plays appeal to non-Norwegians, or 
to the twentieth century? They profoundly influenced 
the Anglo-Saxon stage of the nineteenth century, and 
may be said to have founded the modern drama, but 
will they last? These are questions for the future. 
There are other reasons for mortality in art—propa- 
ganda is not its only disease; but it is likely to be a 
fatal one. 

“T shall,” wrote De Quincey, “use the antithesis 
power and knowledge as the most philosophical ex- 
pression for literature (that is, Litere Humaniores) 
and anti-literature (that is, Litere didactice)....” 
If there were a third class, literature of distortion, 
propaganda might be pigeonholed there. 
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TWO VOICES ARE THERE 


In the controversy on the most effective methods 
for the promotion of international cultural relations 
the interesting issue has arisen as between the use of 
broadeasts and an enlarged program of exchange of 
teachers and students. Unless there is more evidence 
than is at present available, little is known about the 
influence exercised by broadcasts to other countries 
and particularly to those countries where the distri- 
bution of radios is limited and listening is controlled. 
On the other hand, a great deal is known about the 
effectiveness of the exchange of teachers and students 
since the time when part of the Boxer Indemnity was 
set aside for educational purposes. The promotion 
of the interchange of persons has been conducted 
until recently by voluntary agencies. Its success has 
been striking both for this country and for the coun- 
tries from which teachers and students have come. 
Whether the exchange of persons can be conducted 
by a government agency with the same success and 
with complete freedom from political pressure still 
remains to be seen. 

To judge from the large number of students and 
teachers who have come to this country from other 
lands and the still larger numbers who would come 
if increased opportunities were available and from 
the number of American students and teachers who 
would like to study abroad, there is clear evidence 
of a widespread interest in direct personal contacts 
and experience. The value attached to teacher ex- 
change was manifested in the announcement by George 
Tomlinson, Minister of Education in England, that 
English teachers exchanging with American teachers 
would receive a grant of £100 to meet the differences 
in cost of living and that 130 teachers would be sent 
to this country instead of 75 as during the past year. 

There seems to be no evidence of a similar demand 
abroad for radio broadcasts from the United States. 
Apart from the difficult and delicate question of dis- 
tinguishing in such bréadeasts between education and 
propaganda, the “Voice,” like Longfellow’s arrow, is 
shot into the air and lands on ears we know not where. 
Exchange of persons has the superior merit of pro- 
moting human relations and contacts which can be 


continued for years. In addition to the immediate 


and personal interests that can be promoted by study 
abroad, properly prepared and qualified students and 
teachers can become far more effective agents for pro- 
moting international understanding than the one-way 
radio broadcast, no matter how good its message may 
be—I. L. K. 





CARNEGIE CORPORATION GRANTS FOR 
LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES 


THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
a grant of $250,000 for an experimental five-year pro- 
gram to develop four permanent university centers 
for Latin-American studies. As announced by O. C. 
Carmichael, adviser to the corporation and president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the project will be carried out jointly by 
the University of North Carolina, the University of 
Texas, Tulane University, and Vanderbilt University, 
each of which will concentrate on a definite geo- 
graphical area: North Carolina on area studies in 
Spanish South America, Texas on Mexico, Tulane on 
Middle America, and Vanderbilt in an Institute of 
South American Studies, to be established, on Brazil. 

In each center the undergraduate curriculum will 
be strengthened, broader facilities will be provided 
for graduate work, and library resources will be ex- 
panded in order to make a comprehensive knowledge 
of Latin America available to students, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, and government officials. An experiment 
with intensive language courses to be given by in- 
structors from Latin America will be conducted at 
the University of North Carolina. 

Under the program each center will co-ordinate 
its work with the others through an interuniversity 
committee, annual conferences, co-operative summer 
schools, and exchange of teachers and information. 
The importance of joint planning has been empha- 
sized by Sturgis E. Leavitt, secretary of the prelimi- 
nary conference for the program and director of 
the Inter-American Institute, the University of North 
Carolina. 

The Carnegie Corporation will provide $11,200 an- 
nually for five years to each of the four co-operating 
universities, making available a total of $224,000 for 
the expansion of teaching and research personnel and 
library resources. Additional grants of $20,000 and 
$6,000, respectively, will provide for five special co- 
operative summer sessions and the administration of 
co-ordinated planning among the ceriters. The co- 
operative effect is expected to make a valuable con- 
tribution both to higher education and to the cause 
of inter-American understanding. 


TEACHERS RETURNING TO THE 
PROFESSION 


AccorRDING to a report received from J. R. Mitchell, 
president of the Indiana Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association and director of teacher placement, 
Purdue University, former teachers are returning to 
This 


the profession because of increased salaries. 
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was the unanimous opinion of 20 directors of teacher 
placement over the state found in a study of trends 
in the teacher situation. Shortages were reported in 
the lower elementary grades, physical education for 
girls, home economics, mathematics, music, chemistry, 
physics, art, and agriculture in that order. There was 
a slight surplus for English, social studies, physical 
education, and biology at the secondary-school level. 

More than half of the directors reported an increase 
in the requests for teachers and by teachers for place- 
ment, and 67 per cent of those questioned stated that 
employers of teachers were more discriminating in 
making appointments. 

Eighty per cent of the directors indicated that they 
had more teacher students graduating this year than 
last; 15 per cent had about the same number as last 
year; and 5 per cent had fewer teaching graduates. 
Nearly all the directors interviewed believed that more 
students are interested in the teaching option as a 
result of the new minimum-salary law. Most colleges 
and universities reported a distinct increase in enroll- 
ment of prospective teachers, and the directors said 
there are fewer vacancies this year in city schools. 


LOUISIANA FOREIGN-LANGUAGE- 
CURRICULUM STUDY 

JOHN E. Coxe, state superintendent of public edu- 
cation in Louisiana, has appointed a committee to 
study the entire problem of foreign-language instruc- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools of the state 
and of writing courses of study and making such 
other recommendations as may be deemed proper. 
In appointing the committee Superintendent Coxe 
stated : 

We want to make curricula to meet present-day needs. 
Both modern and classical languages have an important 
place in an enriched public-school program to fit the 
needs of modern life and develop leaders. We hope the 
committee will make recommendations as to curriculum 
changes and also types of textbooks most useful for 
modern teaching of foreign languages. 


The committee of 24 members is under the co-direc- 
tion of Blanche Trezevant, state supervisor of English 
and language drts, and Jonah W. D. Skiles, associate 


Notes ad News 
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professor of Latin, Northwestern State College 
(Natchitoches, La.). The committee in addition to 
working as a whole is divided into three subcom- 
mittees: French, Latin, and Spanish. The committee 
will also give due attention to any other languages 
for which there may be need in the schools of the 
state. 


A GIFT OF BOOKS 


THE following books from the library of the late 
William C. Bagley are available to any library, 
organization, or individual willing to pay for the cost 
of wrapping and shipping: 

Bound volumes: ‘‘ American Men of Science’’ (1906). 
‘¢Barnard’s Journal of American Education,’’ v. 1-16 
(1856-66). Commissioner of Education (U.S:) Reports, 
v. 2 (1909), v. 2 (1910), v. 1 and 2 (1911), v. 2 (1912), 
v. 1 and 2 (1913), v. 2 (1914). Cornell Researches (mis- 
cellaneous articles by the staff of the university, 1892- 
1903). ‘‘Biennial Survey of Education (1918-20).’’ 
Annual reports of the Commissioner of Education, v. 2 
(1899), v. 1 and 2 (1900). ‘‘ Educational Monographs,’’ 
v. 15: parts 1 and 2 (1907). Harding’s Royal Edition 
of the Holy Bible (1870). Inter-Mountain Educator, v. 
1 (1905-06). Journal of Educational Psychology, v. 1-6 
(1910-15). Journal of the NEA, v. 10 and 11 (1921- 
22). National School Service, v. 1: n. 1 (1918-19), 
‘¢People’s Cyclopedia,’’ v. 1-3 (1886). The Philosoph- 
ical Review, v. 9 (1900). School and Home Education, v. 
25 (1905-06) ; v. 29 (1909-10), v. 30 (1910-11), v. 31 
(1911-12), v. 32 (1912-13). Reprints from ‘‘Smithson- 
ian Reports’’ (1896). The Times Atlas and Gazeteer of 
the World (1922). 

Unbound journals: Proceedings of the 62d Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Teachers Association 
(May and July, 1908). Educational Review (November, 
1908). 

Unbound reprints: L. P. Ayres, ‘‘ Handwriting Scale.”’ 
W. C. Bagley, ‘‘The Illinois Educational Commission’’ 
(1910). I. M. Bentley, ‘‘The Memory and Its Qualita- 
tive Fidelity’’ (1899). Leibnitz, ‘‘The Monodology’’ 
(translated from the French by F. H. Hedge). T. J. 
McCormack, ‘‘Why Do We Study Mathematics . . .”’ 
(1910). J. Tyndall, ‘‘The Forms of Water’’ (1880). 


Requests, which will be filled in the order of receipt, 
may be addressed to Mrs. Louellen R. Beyer, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
July 7: sustaining, 2; active, 5. 


App >intments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Atan §. Wison, since 1938 director, Hillyer 
Junior College (Hartford, Conn.), has been named 


president of the institution which is now known as 
Hillyer College. 


Epwarp N. Brusu, whose appointment as acting 
dean, Graduate School, University of Maine, to sue- 
ceed Roy M. Peterson, granted leave of absence be- 
eause of ill health, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
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Society, October 5, 1946, has been appointed dean; 
Wilmarth H. Starr, acting head of the department 
of modern languages and classics, has been named 
head of the department; and Wallace H. Elliott, 
assistant professor of agricultural education, has suc- 
ceeded Herbert S. Hill as head of the department. 
Professor Hill has been transferred to a post in the 
Maine State Department of Education. 


LAURENCE H. Snyper, chairman of the department 
of zoology and entomology, the Ohio State University, 
has been appointed dean, Graduate College, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and will assume his new duties, 
October 1. 


JoHN Dirmars Van Noys, secretary, School of 
Medicine, Indiana University, has been appointed 
dean of the school to sueceed W. D. Gatch who re- 
signed in July, 1946. In the interim the administra- 
tive work has been carried on by a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Van Nuys, Mrs. Frank Forry (pathol- 
ogy), J. O. Richey (medicine), and Mathew Winters 
(pediatrics). 


RaLpH EMERSON PAGE, whose appointment as di- 
rector of training, New York State Maritime Acad- 
emy, Fort Schuyler, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 27, 1946, has been named dean, Par- 
sons College (Fairfield, Iowa), to succeed John A. 
Gates, who will leave in September to assume his 
new duties as professor of Bible and philosophy, 
Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.). Dr. Page will 
be in residence at Parsons College, August 1. 


M. Bruce THoMAS, director of the summer session, 
Brenau College (Gainesville, Ga.), will succeed Paul 
J. Schwab, retired, as dean, Trinity University (San 
Antonio, Tex.), August 1. 


Rouanp B. Bortine, former associate professor of 
English, State College of Washington (Pullman), has 
been appointed academic dean and professor of Eng- 
lish, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), to succeed 
Pickens E. Harris who has been named dean of 
graduate students. 


SAMUEL JESSE McCoy, former head of the depart- 
ment of English, College of William and Mary (Rich- 
mond division), has been named academic dean, Win- 
throp College (Rock Hill, S. C.), to sueceed Donnis 
Martin, head of the department of classics, who has 
been serving as acting dean since the resignation last 
year of Mowat G. Fraser. 


LAwRENCE A. Kimpton, vice-president, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed dean of students 
and professor of philosophy, Stanford University, to 
succeed John M. Stalnaker who will remain on the 
staff as part-time professor of psychology and devote 
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the major part of his time to his duties as secretary- 
treasurer of the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. 
Nathan van Patten, for the past 20 years director 
of the libraries, has been appointed professor of 
bibliography, effective September 1. 


Peart O. WESTON, whose appointment as assistant 
to the dean of women, the Pennsylvania State College, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, September 25, 
1943, has succeeded Charlotte E. Ray in the deanship. 


Exinor Lone has been appointed dean of women 
at the new Berkshire School of Cultural and Practical 
Arts (Great Barrington, Mass.), of which C. L. Littel 
is to be president, as reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
June 28. 


MarGaret M. BLAcKERBY has been named assistant 
dean of women, University of Pennsylvania, to suc- 
ceed Bessie B. Collins who ‘has resigned to devote her 
time to graduate study. Miss Blackerby, who will 
assume her new duties, September 1, will assist in the 
program of women’s extracurricular activities under 
the supervision of Althea K. Hottel, dean. 


Rear ApMirAL Lewis B. Comps, who will be re- 
tired from the Navy in January, 1948, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of civil engineering, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), and 
will take up his new duties immediately following his 
retirement. He will succeed Emil H. Praeger who 
is now a partner in the firm of Madigan-Hyland, New 
York City. 


TueE following promotions have been announced by 
Vassar College: to professorships, Evalyn A. Clark 
(history) and Camila Henriquez-Urefia (Spanish) ; to 
associate professorships, Adolf Katzenellenbogen 
(art), L. Joseph Stone (child study), Ruby Turner 
Morris and Dorothy D. Lee (economies, sociology, and 
anthropology), and Genevieve Lamson (geography) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Elizabeth Chapman 
Gilkeson (child study), Mary Gertrude Mason (his- 
tory), Elizabeth Katzenellenbogen (music), Elbert 
Tokay (physiology), and Ralph S. Palmer (zoology). 


FourTEEN members of the staff of Rutgers Uni- 
versity reached the rank of professor on July 1: 
Edward MeN. Burns and Lewis E. Ellis (history), 
Conrad M. Haenseler (plant pathology), Albert W. 
Holzmann (German), Jane Inge (speech and dramatic 
art), Marion A. Johnson (botany), Franklyn C. 
Rogers and Frank C. Mirgain (civil engineering), 
John Keosian (biology), William J. Norton (philoso- 
phy), James H. Reilly (physical education), W. Rei 
Robbins (plant physiology), Joseph D. Stett (metal- 
lurgy), and Ernest C. Witham (education). 


Herman C. Hesse, chief engineer in charge of de- 
sign, research, and production, Mixing Equipment 
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Company, Rochester (N. Y.), will assume new duties 
as professor of mechanical engineering, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, September 1. 


Maset E. Exvuiorr anp J. CUTLER ANDREWS have 
been appointed to the staff of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women (Pittsburgh). Dr. Elliott, former 
associate professor of sociology, University of Kansas, 
whose leave of absence as consulting psychologist for 
the Red Cross (1946-47) was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 3, 1946, has been named professor 
of sociology; Dr. Andrews, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Carnegie Institute of Technology, associate pro- 
fessor of history. 

THE following persons were recently appointed to 
the staff of Illinois Wesleyan University (Blooming- 
ton): Lawrence E. Tucker, professor of dramatics; 
Daryl E. Williams, associate professor of the philoso- 
phy of religion; Maurice M. Lemme, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics and assistant to the dean of 
administration; Louise H. Johnson, assistant pro- 
fessor of English; Robert O. Gibbon, assistant pro- 
fessor of the history and science of government; 
Wayne D. Clark, assistant professor of French; and 
to instructorships, Dorothea T. Norwood (French and 
Spanish), Marvella E. Stubbe (German), Betty L. 
Elwers (freshman English), and Bonniejean Schmieg 
(physical education for women). Five resignations 
have been accepted by the president: Lloyd P. Dudley, 
assistant professor of speech, to accept a post at 
Illinois College (Jacksonville); Mrs. King Kellogg, 
instructor in French and Spanish, to go to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Ward H. Powell, assistant pro- 
fessor of German and English, to the University of 
Denver; Dorothy Craven, instructor in English, to 
Friends’ University (Wichita, Kans.) ; and Mrs. Hugh 
Dickie, retiring from teaching. 

Dovueuass W. MILtER, assistant dean, School of 
Journalism, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to serve as visiting 
professor of journalism, Stanford University. Ana- 
tole G. Mazour, associate professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, took over courses in Russian his- 
tory, June 19. 

THE following persons are serving as visiting pro- 
fessors during the summer session at the University of 
New Mexico: J. Frank Dobie, head of the department 
of English, University of Texas; Erna Fergusson, of 
Albuquerque, a writer on the Southwest and Latin 
America; Fray Angelico Chavez, poet and author of 
New Mexico; and Samuel Eskins, of Colorado, a col- 
lector of American folk music.+ 

APPOINTED to associate professorships at Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.) are the following: Harold 
G. Avery, associate professor of economics, Bradley 
Institute (Peoria, Ill), to sueceed John C. Fetzer, 
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associate professor of economics, who has accepted 
a post as associate professor of finances and insurance, 
Rutgers University; Clarence F. Goodheart, section 
chief, Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oaks (Md.), 
electrical engineering; and Chester H. Buchanan, pro- 
fessor and head of the department of electrical en- 
gineering, University of North Dakota, electrical 
engineering. Norman A. Preble has been appointed 
assistant professor of biology to succeed Ernest E. 
Dale, and Eugene L. Freel, assistant professor of 
psychology to succeed William B. Axtel. 


THE REVEREND Mines W. RopEHAVER, assistant 
professor of sociology, University of Rochester, has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology, St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), effective in 
September. 


THE following appointments have been announced 


by the State University of Iowa: research assistant 
professors, effective July 1, Titus Evans (radiobiol- 
ogy), Stuart C. Barden (radiology), Clinton Janney 
(physiology and medical physics), and Marjorie Wil- 
son (physiology); and assistant professors, effective 
in September, James A. Walker and W. R. Irwin 
(English) and Robert S. Michaelsen (religion). The 
Reverend Howard Thurman, co-pastor of the Fellow- 
ship Church of All Peoples, San Francisco, will serve 
as guest professor of religion during the second semes- 
ter of 1947-48. 


THE REVEREND JACK Ervin, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Versailles (Ky.), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of religion and philosophy, 
Transylvania College (Lexington 7, Ky.). 

M. Gate Eastman, dean, College of Agriculture, 
and director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of New Hampshire, has asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties because of ill health. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH W. A. Stewart, former 
president, Rochester (N. Y.) Theological Seminary 
(now Colgate-Rochester Divinity School), died, June 
26, at the age of ninety-five years. Dr. Stewart had 
held pastorates in Baptist churches in Beachville, 
Hamilton, and St. Catharines (Ontario), and in 
Rochester before joining the staff of the seminary in 
1903 as professor of ethics and pastoral theology, a 
post that he held until his retirement in 1928. He 
served the presidency from 1912 until 1915. 


JoHN Samvuet Hovssr, chief entomologist, Ohio 
State Agriculture Station (Wooster), succumbed to a 
heart attack, June 26, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Mr. Houser had served the station as assistant ento- 
mologist (1903-07, 1909-12), associate entomologist 
(1912-26), and entomologist (since 1926). 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. Duane, 8.J., former 
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president, Fordham University, died, June 27, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Father Duane had held a 
professorship in Boston University (1893-98). He 
served for some years as professor of scholastic the- 
ology and as prefect of studies, Jesuit House of 
Studies (Woodstock, Md.), and as professor of ad- 
vanced theology (1923-29) and president (1924-30), 
Fordham University. 


MonsicgNor THomAs Conry, president emeritus, 
Loras College (Dubuque, Iowa), died, June 29, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Father Conry had served 
as assistant pastor (1899-1901), St. Rafael’s Cathe- 
dral, Dubuque; professor of English and head of the 
department (1901-14), St. Joseph’s College (Du- 
buque); (1914-20), University of Dubuque; (1920- 
24), Columbia College (Dubuque); and president 
(1924-39), Loras College. 

Nnopu OKoNGWU, an educator of Nigeria who had 
served as professor of education at Fort Valley (Ga.) 
State College (1946-47), died in New York City, 
June 30, at the age of twenty-seven years. 

THE REVEREND WiiL1AM B. SHEDDAN, librarian 
(1905-37), Princeton (N. J.) Theological Seminary, 
died, July 1, at the age of eighty years. 

Masor Ricuarp Rosert WricHt, former president 
(1891-1921), Georgia State Industrial College, died, 
July 2, at the age of ninety-two years. Dr. Wright, 
who was born a slave, had served as principal (1880- 
91), Ware High School, before assuming the presi- 
dency of the state college. In 1921 he founded the 
Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia which grew to be the largest Negro- 
owned and operated bank in the North, with resources 
of more than $3,000,000. He was instrumental in 
promoting activities that culminated in the issuance 
of the postage stamp honoring Booker T. Washington. 


ELLA Bourne, professor emeritus of classics, Mills 
College (Oakland, Calif.), died, July 2, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Bourne had served as in- 
struetor in Latin (1915-16), Mount Holyoke College, 
and (1916-22), Vassar College; and at Mills College 
as assistant professor of classics and professor (1922- 


35). 


_Shorter Papers. 
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Pau WituiAm DrerssBacu, former head (1921-41) 
of the department of English, Browning School (New 
York City), died, July 2. 

Witu1Am Cart Rvepicer, former dean, School of 
Education, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), died, July 4, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Ruediger had served as teacher 
(1893-99), Alma (Wis.); (1899-1902), Eau Claire 
(Wis.); professor of methods (1903-05), Montana 
Normal College (Dillon); assistant in psychology 
(1906-07), Columbia University; acting professor of 
education (1910-13), Howard University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.); and at the George Washington Univer- 
sity as assistant professor of educational psychology 
(1907-11), professor (1911-39), dean (1912-36), 
School of Education, provost (1936-39), and director 
of the summer session (1915-25). Among his books 
are: “Educational Psychology,’ “Principles of Edu- 
eation,” “Vitalized Teaching,” and “University Ad- 
ministration.” 


FRANCISCO CARRERA JUSTIZ, dean, School of Social 
Science, University of Havana (Cuba), died, July 5, 
at the age of ninety years. In 1910 after his resigna- 
tion as Minister to Madrid, Dr. Carrera was appointed 
Minister to Washington. 


Other Items 

Micuet Ficueroa RomAn is the director of a new 
Institute of Sociography of the Independent School 
of Higher Studies at Tucumén (Argentina) which 
was organized to do research work in sociography and 
“to popularize the results with the idea of getting a 
further knowledge of social reality as the preliminary 
stage indispensable in any attempt to improve upon 
it.’ The official publication of the institute is 
Cuadernos de Sociografia. 


Tue College of Dentistry, which has operated for 
43 years as an affiliated unit of the University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles), has been incor- 
porated as an integral part of the university. “The 
new plan permits a more unified direction of activities 
under the Board of Trustees of the university and 
brings the dental group within the organizational pro- 
gram of the institution.” 





CAN FEDERAL AID REMOVE INEQUALITY 
OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY? 

Tue American high school has grown from a small 
group of students to include a large number of the 
high-school-age population. It has grown from minis- 
tering to the needs of a select group who were pre- 
paring for college to include a large sampling of the 
population of high-school age. Popular education has 





become an accepted part of the mores in our culture 
and there is considerable evidence to indicate that even 
larger numbers of the pupils of high-school age will 
receive high-school experiences in the future. 

That a democracy should provide equal educational 
opportunity for all of its children has been pointed 
out by many persons, associations, and national or- 
ganizations in recent years. The need for adequate 
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education for all youth has been summed up by Bell 
who says “There are said to be many things that a 
democracy must have or die. One of these things... 
is a social order enriched with enough generosity and 
foresight to provide all its youth with opportunities to 
grow and be endowed with enough wisdom and cour- 
age to make these opportunities worth the taking.” 
But in our democracy inequalities in educational op- 
portunity are obvious throughout our school systems. 
Some factors which indicate a disparity in educational 
opportunity among youth are: 


1. The rapid growth of the secondary-school popula- 
tion which now includes pupils having a wide variety of 
needs, interests, and capacities indicates a great need for 
both reorganization and expansion of school programs. 

2. The changing climate of opinion regarding the 
school’s “function indicates that the school must assume 
more responsibility for child welfare and community im- 
provement. 

3. Regional and sectional disparity in ability to sup- 
port education causes inequality in opportunity for de- 
velopment of adequate educational systems. 

4. Children from larger low-income families tend to 
drop out of school earlier than children of smaller higher- 
income families. 

5. Large percentage of drop-outs leave school because 
of lack of interest or lack of money. 

6. Biases and prejudices of educational personnel in- 
crease the inequality of opportunity of the groups with 
which they work. 


These are only exemplary evidences of the need of 
reorganizing both the instructional programs and 
financial arrangements for public education. 

Leaders in many walks of life are of the opinion 
that a program of Federal aid to education is the only 
practical solution to the problem of inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. The chief arguments in support 
of a program of Federal aid have fallen into two 
broad categories: (1) those growing out of the impli- 
cations for education of the changes in the composi- 
tion of the population and the increased mobility of 
the American people; (2) the findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the economic, social, and cultural 
conditions of the South. 

With respect to the population, the probability 
that the rural areas will be the reservoirs of the 
future population makes the improvement of rural 
education a national necessity. Rural education must 
offer opportunities suitable both for youth who will 
stay on the farm and for those who will migrate to 
the cities. The movement of the population from 
one area to another within the same state and from 
one state or region to another suggests the impor- 
tance of increased Federal participation in financial 
support for basic educational services. It is esti- 
mated that between five and eight million persons 
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migrate each year to the metropolitan region around 
New York, including Connecticut and New Jersey; 
the Great Lakes states of Michigan, Ohio, and IIli- 
nois; and the Pacific Coast states of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. And, unfortunately, most 
of these migrants are from the states south of the 
Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi River, 
where educational facilities are far below the na- 
tional average. 3 

The report by the National Emergency Council 
on Economie Conditions of the South submitted to 
the President in 1938 revealed many causes of the 
inequalities in education between the South and the 
rest of the nation. Chief among these causes is the 
fact that in the South are one third of the nation’s 
children to be educated by one sixth of the nation’s 
school revenues. Thirteen states which that report 
classified as Southern have to support one third of 
their population in school, while in industrial states 
only one fourth of the population is enrolled in 
school. The proportion of the children in the South 
to productive workers is 6 to 10, while in the North 
and West, the ratio is 4 to 10. The per-capita in- 
come in the South in 1937 was $314; in the rest 
of the nation it was $604. For the 53 per cent of 
the South’s farm families who are tenants, incomes 
are far lower. The average cotton-plantation tenants 
received in 1937 only $73 per person for a year’s 
work. Share croppers received even less, with the 
lowest income barely exceeding ten cents per day. 
Likewise, the average industrial wage in the South 
was only $865, while in the remaining states it aver- 
aged $1,219. The assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty in the South in 1935 averaged only $463 per 
person, while in nine Northeastern States it amounted 
to $1,370. 

Federal aid to education would tend to equalize 
the arrangements for education by providing more 
adequate buildings, libraries, salaries, and the like 
in areas of low ability to pay. Such aid, intelligently 
administered, could raise the professional level of 
teachers generally, help to discourage the use of 
schools as a political plum, and stimulate growth in 
education to meet the needs of youth generally. 

While most people, for perfectly obvious reasons, 
are wont to concur in the thesis that the differences 
existing between and among the several states in 
their ability to support and finance public education 
make Federal aid to education an urgent need, a 
significantly large proportion of the population is 
disturbed by the mere mention of “Federal aid’ to 
education, lest with Federal aid come also Federal 
control of education. 

It is dangerous perhaps to assume that the prob- 


lem of achieving equality of educational opportunity 
- 
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is one of administratively planning for allotting Fed- 
eral funds to prevent “Federal control of education” 
or to prevent the usurping of funds in local-situations. 
These problems are problems of detail in the larger 
scheme of providing opportunity for growth for all 
children. 

Other major problems involved in providing equal 
educational opportunity for youth through Federal 
participation are: 

1. A plan to enable all youth to participate in suit- 
able educational opportunities. 

2. A plan for adequate training of teachers and ade- 
quate criteria for selecting teachers. (The present sys- 
tem of degrees and superficial personality attributes is 
questionable.) 


Rebort?.. .« 
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3. A provision for continued research and evaluation 
of school programs in the light of identified needs. 

4. A plan for assimilating youth into the adult cul- 
ture after their school experiences. 


Such a program would involve co-operative plan- 
ning of state, local, and Federal personnel charged 
with providing adequate meaningful education for 
youth. Such planning must go hand in hand with 
Federal aid, if the aid is to realize its purpose. Thus 
Federal aid, obviously, is not a panacea for our edu- 
cational ills. Rather, it is a desirable “next step” 
toward the alleviation of difficulties which now exist. 

LEANDER L. BoyKIN 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, 

BATON Rovue#, La. 











THE JUNIOR YEAR IN ZURICH 


Zuricu, Switzerland’s largest city, has been since 
September, 1946, host to seventy American college 
students who have been pursuing various courses of 
study under the direction of the Junior Year in Zurich. 
This organization is sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on College Study in Switzerland. The program of 
study is conducted with the co-operation of the officials 
of the Swiss Government, and in arrangement with 
the various institutions of higher learning in Zurich 
including the University of Zurich, the Federal In- 
stitute of Technology, the Volkshochschule, and the 
Swiss Institute of International Studies. 

The Junior Year in Zurich functions as a service 
organization between the participating American col- 
leges and universities and the co-operating Swiss in- 
stitutions. The Junior Year does not formulate cur- 
ricula. Actually, it makes use of the numerous 
educational resources in the Swiss city, and by means 
of special techniques makes it possible for the students 
to derive the greatest amount of benefit. Further, the 
Junior Year does not grant degrees. Its policies are 
shaped by a national council of teachers in accredited 
colleges and others interested in a culturally broad 
educational program. 

An Executive Council, the collective membership 
of which has had extensive experience in educational 
matters both at home and abroad, exercises general 
supervision over the conduct of the Junior Year in 
Zurich. Edmund E. Miller, director, is in charge of 
the administration of the JY program. 

The aims of the Junior Year in Zurich are twofold. 
First, it hopes by means df environment to make it 
possible for the student to obtain a more funda- 
mental grasp of the German language. The advan- 
tages of a native environment speak for themselves, 





although it should be pointed out that the maximum 
benefits can be obtained only after a student has had 
two years of preparatory training in college or its 
equivalent. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that most GI’s who served abroad without adequate 
linguistic training returned with a very meager knowl- 
edge of the language of the country in which they 
served. Admittedly, there were other factors of a 
military nature which added to the difficulties of 
achieving language proficiency. 

Second, sponsors of the Junior Year feel that a year 
abroad offers an excellent opportunity to students 
in the sense that they are given a chance to become 
acquainted with a cultural pattern which, though re- 
lated to the American, is, nevertheless, distinctly dif- 
ferent. At the same time, the student has stepped out 
of his own familiar milieu and is thus in a position 
where he ean scrutinize it in a more objective manner. 
In a few words, then, it is the hope of the Junior Year 
that the cultural horizons of American students may 
be widened because it is these wider cultural horizons 
which can become the seedbeds for the growth of 
understanding, co-operation, and peace among the 
nations. 

Practically speaking, one might add that Zurich is 
one of the few prosperous, near-normal cities on the 
European Continent. It is, as Ludwig Bemelmans 
suggested in his recent article in Holiday magazine, 
like an oasis in the European desert. Or, as another 
reporter put it, “It is an open-minded place, cosmo- 
politan and alive, a room with windows in all the dif- 
ferent directions of Europe.” Undoubtedly the city 
would make an excellent headquarters for anyone wish- 
ing to go beyond those windows, anxious to renew 
old bonds of friendship with those in the war-ravaged 
countries which surround Switzerland like a dark 
curtain. 
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In order to maintain high academie standards, the 
Junior Year in Zurich has set five requirements: 1. 
Completion of sophomore year in an accredited col- 
lege. 2. Completion of two years of college German 
(or equivalent). 3. Recommendation of German pro- 
fessor. 4. Recommendation of major professor. 5. 
Recommendation of president or dean or of the In- 
stitution’s Committee on Foreign Study. 

Because of the linguistic difficulties, still generally 
experienced by students who have had no other ac- 
quaintance with the foreign language than two or 
three years of classroom instruction, and also because 
of the differences between the American and European 
educational systems, it has been found advisable to 
arrange the major portion of the Junior Year courses 
under the special guidance of Swiss and American 
professors. However, all students are encouraged to 
attend one or more parallel university courses as 
auditors. Qualified students may receive credit for 
selected university courses completed under special 
tutelage. 

The general work of the JY courses is presented by 
the professor in two weekly lectures, while the reading 
assignments and homework are discussed in small 
groups with designated tutors or preceptors. In this 
way, both linguistic difficulties and questions concern- 
ing the subject matter are cleared up. 

Another feature of the program, borrowed from the 
American classroom and unknown in European uni- 
versities, is the use of quizzes at least two hours in 
length at announced intervals. Semester papers of 
about 2,000 words are required in most courses, but 
no student is required to write more than three. 
German majors must write in German; others may 
write in English. Two-hour or three-hour examina- 
tions are given at the end of each semester in the JY 
courses. Examinations are also given in any uni- 
versity courses taken for credit. It is not the aim 
of the Junior Year to set up an American College in 
Zurich, but it has been felt necessary to condition the 
student’s program up to a point, so that he may meet 
the academic requirements of his home college. 

In addition to the required German course in gram- 
mar and composition, courses in German literature, 
art, music, economics, government, and history have 
been offered during the current year. 

Three types of courses are evaluated in terms of 
credits for transfer to the home college of the student: 
1. The special JY courses. 2. The JU courses which 
are university courses selected as suitable for the needs 
of the program and which are supplemented by tu- 
torials or discussion periods. 3. The University 
courses, in which the professor is asked to read a 
term paper by a student or give a short examination. 
Only students who are linguistically well prepared and 
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with special needs and interests are considered eligible 
for this last type of program. 

With the academic year in Zurich completed, it 
appears that the seventy students enrolled in the 
Junior Year have adjusted themselves remarkably 
well to their new environment, despite such inconveni- 
ences as rationing, or occasional lack of adequate light 
and heat, and crowded housing facilities. There have 
been times when it became difficult to secure satisfac- 
tory classroom facilities, but with it all the students 
have shown that inherent American trait of being “a 
good sport” about the situation. 

On the other hand, the cosmopolitan aspects of the 
city have helped to minimize the current inconveniences 
which crop up in one’s daily living. The opera and 
other musical programs, for example, are a major 
interest of the students. Drama is another. The 
Zurich Schauspielhaus and the Stadttheater are 
among the best in Europe today, and it is their policy 
to foster both national and international works. The 
Art Gallery and the many private galleries display, 
apart from their own fascinating collections, exhibi- 
tions of works of the most divergent artistic trends 
and origin. The Swiss National Museum is famous 
for its historical collections including a valuable sur- 
vey of the cultural activity of Switzerland. 

Within easy reach of Zurich are the picturesque 
Alps where in early 1948 the Winter Olympics are 
to be held. Many of the “Juniors” took a skiing trip 
during their Christmas vacation and returned with 
the fresh experience of sharing the beauties of nature 
with the natives of a small mountain village. An- 
other sizable group journeyed to Rome to see the 
cultural wonders of the Eternal City which remained 
largely untouched by the war. 

For 1947-48 the Junior Year envisages an expanded 
program. A large number of undergraduate students 
have indicated an interest in studying in Switzerland. 
Among them are many exservicemen some of whom 
have experienced pleasant sojourns in Switzerland on 
their furloughs and now wish to return as civilians to 
enjoy Swiss life in a more leisurely fashion. The 
JY program is approved by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and it is expected that at least one third of 
next year’s student group will be composed of men 
and women eligible under the GI Bill of Rights. It 
was felt that the University of Zurich would not be 
able to absorb all the students. Arrangements have, 
therefore, been made for the establishment of Junior 
Year facilities at the University of Basel for the 
coming year. This will permit the student a choice 
of locations. 

ERNEST HERBSTER 

ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON COLLEGE STUDY 
IN SWITZERLAND. 
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LIBERAL STUDIES IN TECHNOLOGICAL 
CURRICULA 

THE long-standing argument among educators as to 
the relative merits of vocational and technological 
courses, on the one hand, and humanistic or liberal 
courses, on the other, has not abated since the war. 
The need of technology was clearly demonstrated dur- 
ing the war by the use of new weapons requiring 
carefully trained specialists and especially by the 
startling combination of scientific knowledge and 
techniques which produced the atomic bomb. At the 
same time the stresses of all kinds resulting from the 
war and the threatening possibilities of atomic fission 
have shown the need of a more humanistic understand- 
ing of peoples and nations and human relationships 
throughout the world. 

It is not our intention to take sides in this familiar 
controversy, but rather to offer some documentation 
of the importance of liberal along with technical 
studies. It is our belief that some evidence of stu- 
dent needs in the humanities as seen by students them- 
selves will be of value in the midst of this academic 
warfare on the purely theoretical level. 

The data used here were not sought; they appeared 
quite incidentally and by accident in the course of 
reading a set of graduate English examination papers 
on the subject, “Some Courses I Wish I Had Taken 
as an Undergraduate.” That topic was one of several 
offered, and only one out of five or six of the students 
taking the examination chose it, but the examiners 
found themselves with 14 papers on this subject and 
some interesting (though by no means conclusive) 
data on postgraduate estimates of undergraduate 
needs in education. 

It must be borne in mind that students writing on 
this topic had various educational backgrounds. The 
schools which they had attended were of different 
sorts, and their curricula differed considerably. Fur- 
thermore, they have different plans for the immediate 
and distant future, and these plans definitely affected 
their estimates of what was lacking in their under- 
graduate educations. All the students involved are 
studying for advanced degrees in technological fields, 
but these fields range from household equipment to 
organic chemistry, from soil study to mechanical engi- 
neering. The courses which they regretted not having 
taken varied accordingly, especially those of a tech- 
nical nature. 

Before surveying the responses of these students, 
a word must be said as to how strongly and sincerely 
they are meant. There is always the possibility that 
the student is merely listing courses to fulfill the writ- 





ing assignment and has no real sense of having missed 
anything. But there is evidence that in most cases 
the sense of loss is real and fairly strong. The choice 
of this topic among several is in itself some indication 
that the student felt that he had something to say on 
the subject. In most cases the explanations as to why 
certain courses would have been helpful indicate a 
genuine conviction. It is impossible to determine 
whether the students would go out of their way to 
take these courses as undergraduates “if they had it 
to do over,” but the reading of the papers has left 
us with a feeling that these are more than vague long- 
ings for something which would cost too much to 
obtain. 

In view of the large number of nonvocational 
courses mentioned by these students, the question may 
arise whether, in writing papers to be read by the 
English department, the students were intentionally 
stressing the humanities in order to please their read- 
ers. This may be a valid question as respects the 
listing of courses in composition—though here the 
immediate situation of having to produce a piece of 
competent writing for the examination seems an even 
more likely motive—and courses in English and 
American literature. A course in propaganda analy- 
sis is also, as it happens, given in the English depart- 
ment, and the speech and English departments are 
combined. Such motivation would seem to be very 
indirect, however, in the case of such courses as psy- 
chology, economies, history, government, religious 
education, and botany. 

Of the 14 papers read, three listed only courses of 
a technical or vocational nature. Two others listed 
psychology courses but linked them with definite aca- 
demic tasks such as aptitude testing in which they 
were then engaged. Eight students listed both voca- 
tional and liberal courses, and one student listed only 
liberal studies. A total of 33 vocational and 29 lib- 
eral courses was listed by the 14 students. 

The vocational courses mentioned were of great 
range and variety because of the many fields of grad- 
uate study in which the students were engaged. The 
liberal subjects showed more similarity. It should 
be of interest to list some of these to show what ele- 
ments of a liberal education these specialists in tech- 
nology feel they have missed. 

Among the more immediately useful courses of this 
type are writing and speech. Two students wished 
that they had had more work in speech. Three others 
listed composition courses of a general nature; an- 
other listed a course in report writing; and still an- 
other listed journalism. Apparently the need of 
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effective self-expression, both oral and written, is one 
of the most widely felt. 

Aside from the two immediately practical psychol- 
ogy courses mentioned above, two others were listed. 
An advanced psychology course was mentioned by 
one student who had had a general course; he wanted 
it “first, because it teaches a good deal about living 
and, second, because it is required for obtaining a 
teacher’s certificate (if I should wish to teach).” An- 
other student felt the need of a course in how to read 
and take notes effectively. One student wanted a 
course in propaganda analysis “so that I can read 
more intelligently.” 

Of a more general nature are courses in sociology, 
economics, history, and government listed by three 
students. The student who included sociology and 
economics wants to know more “about the basic 
drives, wishes, and appetites (sociologically speaking) 
of people.” One student’s desire for more courses 
in American government was supported by the state- 
ment that “we are living in a democracy where it is 
our duty to be well versed in the affairs of govern- 
ment.” 

One student listed a more advanced study of Ger- 
man, mainly perhaps as an aid in reading scientific 
literature in that language. 

One student listed English literature and another 
American literature. Both felt the lack of ability to 
discuss literature and ideas intelligently. 

Three students listed courses in “Bible study,” “re- 
ligious philosophy,” and “religious education.” One 
student says, “Personally, I feel the need for a re- 
ligion course which evaluates and studies the philoso- 
phy of Christ. A philosophy of life is constantly 
changing and growing ... and it too needs to be fed.” 

One student shows an interesting desire for liberal 
or general knowledge in scientific fields outside his 
own. He wants botany and zoology because his work 
(in chemistry) and his vacations often take him out- 
of-doors and he wants a better understanding of na- 
ture. The same student wants an elementary course 
in engineering : “When one watches a contractor build- 
ing a large building, a bridge, or constructing a high- 
way, there is an inward desire to know more about the 
basic science which enables him to carry out the plans 
that have been put down on paper.’ 

One student mentions in passing that he “would 
have enjoyed studying” art appreciation and music, 
but this hardly sounds like a strongly felt need. 


” bon 
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A tabulation of the liberal courses mentioned and 
the number of students who listed each follows: 


government (2) 
German (1) 

English literature (1) 
American literature (1) 
religious education (3) 
general botany (2) 
general zoology (1) 
elementary engineering 


speech (2) 

general composition (3) 

report writing (1) 

journalism (1) 

psychology (nonvocational) 
2 


propaganda analysis (1) 
sociology (1) 

economics (nonvocational) 
art appreciation (1) 
music (1) 


(2) 
history (2) 


A few random statements expressing a feeling of 
need for more liberal education are worth quoting: 
“T want to know more about the people of my state 
and my country.” “I have come to realize time and 
time again that I am sadly lacking in the ability to 
express myself in writing.” “I would take more work 
in subjects which would broaden my education.” 
“Many of them [the courses missed] contribute to a 
better understanding of the world we live in and the 
people we live with. All of them contribute to a phi- 
losophy of life.” “In this world of today where we 
are going to have to face the fact of living with peo- 
ples of other races and creeds a knowledge of what 
others believe in and what the majority of our own 
kind believe in would help us get along together in 
our ever-shrinking world.” “The desire for knowl- 
edge of these courses is apparently part of an over-all 
desire to have a well-rounded education and to be 
better able to fit into the complex way of life as it 
is today.” 

It seems to us, then, that these papers show on the 
part of certain technological students a very real and 
specifically felt need of more liberal studies in their 
undergraduate curricula. Students whose undergrad- 
uate work had been done at liberal-arts colleges or 
students who were taking graduate work in liberal 
fields might be expected to have shown even more 
interest in such studies. 

On the basis of this evidence there does seem to be 
documentation for the contention that liberal studies 
fulfill a definite need in the lives of college graduates, 
however technical their fields of future activity. 


Barriss MILLs 
Epwarp Duncan MALLAM 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 
AMES 
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AXLINE, VIRGINIA Mak. Play Therapy: The Inner Dy- 
namics of Childhood. Illustrated. Pp. 379. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1947. $3.50. 

A practical presentation of the application of nondirective 
therapy techniques to play therapy. Indexed. 


BENJAMIN, Harotp. Under Their Own Command. Pp. 
viii+ 88. * Macmillan. 1947. $1.50. 
The biennial Kappa Delta Pi lecture in which the author 
gives his “observations on the nature of a people’s educa- 
tion for war and peace.” 
e 


Educazione Liberatrice. Pp. 


CoDIGNOLA, ERNESTO. 
1946. 


xi+308. ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’’ Firenze, Italy. 
300 lire. 


Essays on various aspects of modern education. 
® 


Crow, LESTER D., anp ALICE. Introduction to Educa- 
tion. Pp. x+564. American Book Company, 88 
Lexington Ave., New York 16. 1947. $3.75. 
Presents an over-all view of education— its philosophy, 
function, and techniques. 

e 


De YounG, Curis A. Educazione Pubblica Americana. 
Pp. x+442. Felice Le Monnier, Firenze, Italy. 1946. 
400 lire. 

An Italian translation of “Introduction to American Pub- 
lic Education” (McGraw-Hill, 1942), minus the illustra- 
tions. Preface by Carleton W. Washburne. 


Downey, Farrrax. Our Lusty Forefathers. Illustrated 
by John C. Wonsetler. Pp. 359. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 1947. $4.50. 
Presents, according to the author, “diverse chronicles of 
the fervors, frolics, fights, festivities, and failings of our 
American ancestors.” 

e 


HERZBERG, MAx J. (prepared by). Great Expectations: 
A Discussion Guide to the Photoplay Based on the 
Novel by Charles Dickens. Illustrated. Pp. 39. 
Published by the author, Weequahic High School, 
Newark, N. J. 1947. 

An attractive study-guide with material on the movie, the 
book, and the author. 
e 


Conquerors’ Peace: 
Pp. 92. 
1947. 


Hutton, BuD, AND ANDY ROONEY. 
A Report to the American Stockholders. 
Doubleday and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
$1.50. 

This straightforward account is presented by “a couple of 
angry ex-GI’s, who are also astute and experienced re- 
porters.” 9 

@ 


SHERIF, MuZAFER, AND HADLEY CANTRIL. The Psychol- 
ogy of Ego-Involvements: Social Attitudes and Iden- 
tifications. Pp. viii+525. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 1947. $6.00. 

Should prove of valuable assistance to sociologists, psy- 
chologists, and others concerned with problems of social 
behavior. Subject and name index. 


Ward, Justine. Thomas Edward Shields: Biologist, 
Psychologist, Educator. Pp. xv+309. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1947. $3.50. 

Monsignor Patrick J. McCormick, rector, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, has written the introduction to this 
biography. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 





VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY i7 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 














(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue -New York 18, N.Y. 
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The Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL — 
GUIDANCE © 


Edited by 


OSCAR J. KAPLAN 
(San Diego State College) 
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esac Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive 
single volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 

It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred emi- 
nent contributors. 


IA 


UI 


Among the subjects covered are: 


® Vocational Guidance Activities in the ae Countries of the 
World. 

® Life Duration, Accident Rates, oe Rates, and Eco- 
nomic Trends i in the Major Occupations. 

© The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests 
used in Counseling. 

® Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the 
Foreign-born, and Members of Minority Groups. 

© Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. 

© The History of Vocational Guidance. 

® Definitions of Terms used in the Guidanc¢e Field, including Sta- 
tistical Terms. 


Publication: Sept. 1947 . 1500 Pages . $18.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers September 1947. If 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 95, New York 16, N. Y. you send in your 


Enclosed is $ . copy (ies) of the te 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATEONAL GUIDANCE, at the order before publi 


Special Pre-Publication price of $12.50 per copy. The book (s) cation, you can get y 
to be mailed to me immediately upon publication. 
your copy for ONLY 


NAME $12. 50 


ADDRESS 
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